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CRAIG PHADRUIG, AND OTHER VITRIFIED FORTS IN THE 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND, WITH GEOLOGICAL REMARKS. 


_——9——— 


Grooey is a very difficult, but highly interesting science. Its importance 
may be conceived, when it is considered that it has engaged the attention 
and called forth the profound researches of such men as Lyell, Buck- 
land, Agassiz, De la Beche, Philips, Murchison, Miller, and many others 
of less elevated standing. The difficulty of the science is manifested by 
the variety of opinions which are entertained on certain points by such 
learned gentlemen as those just mentioned. Different theories have 
been framed by different men, and combated by others, while in regard 
to certain important features, all are fortunately agreed. As to the 
visible structure of the earth’s surface, the entire group of these “savans” 
call to their aid the supposed existence at one time of floods of water, up- 
heavings of the earth, internal fires, volcanic eruptions, and such like. 
Professor Geikie, in a lecture lately delivered in Glasgow on “‘ Mountain 
Architecture,” remarks that it was a common and popular belief that the 
mountains of the globe belonged to the primeval architecture of our planet, 
and that they were usually spoken of as types of eternity and emblems of 
permanence. The learned Professor, however, explained that, from care- 
ful investigation, it clearly appeared that, instead of being a piece of the 
original framework of the world, mountains rose comparatively late in the 
annals of the earth, and that in consequence, they bear evident traces of 
the successive stages of their growth, from the time their sites were 
covered by a deep ocean, until after, perhaps, many vicissitudes and re- 
volutions, they took the shape and semblance which they now wear. It 
may be farther remarked that this gentleman prosecutes his theory, by 
directing attention to three things in reference to the formation of moun- 
tains, and these are, their materials, their building, and their sculpture. 
The materials are the crystalline and the fragmental—the first of these 
forming the centre and nucleus of all mountain ranges; while the 
fragmental rocks formed the outer nucleus or surface. He further main- 
tains that all the mountain chains of the globe were originally sea-bottoms, 
which theory is strengthened by the fact of marine fossils being found in 
the rocks out of which these mountains were built. The learned gentle- 
man adduced a train of arguments to show that mountains were usually 
divided into three classes, indicative of the age of the rocks of which they 
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were formed ; that is, the primary, the secondary, and the tertiary. As 
an example of the former, he instanced the mountains of the Highlands, 
as it is an indisputable geological fact that our Highland mountains are 
so old, and have so long been exposed to the processes of waste that they 
have altered their original character, and presently bear very little sem- 
blance to the forms under which they appeared when first upheaved. 
The secondary mountains are represented by the dales and wolds of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, while the tertiary class includes all the great 
mountain chains of the globe, such as the Alps and Pyrenees, the Andes 
and the Hymalayas. The learned lecturer observed further, that the 
present mountains of our Highlands were not mountains because they 
were upheaved as such, but because they had been left as immoveable 
elevations when the glens and valleys had been cut out of the existing 
mass. But to effect all this, various instrumentalities were required, 
consequently no fewer than four sculpturing agencies are enumerated as 
requisite—viz., ice-wedges, snow and glaciers, rain and rivers. These 
were the mighty tools that operated on the formation of our mountains 
and hills—and the character, shape, and general appearance of these lofty 
elevations depended much on the nature of the materials to be operated 
upon. 

In addition to these interesting remarks, it may be stated, that no 
doubt the agency of fire has effected many changes on the surface of the 
globe. In various quarters of the world orifices appear, which receive the 
name of volcanoes. At irregular intervals, masses of melted substances, 
gases, stones, and cinders are heaved up from these orifices, which are known 
under the general name of lavas. These huge openings commonly appear 
on the summits of lofty mountains, and are called craters. In different 
parts of the globe may be seen what are called extinct volcanoes, being 
such as have ceased to act within the records of history. Others are 
active still, such as Mount Etna in Sicily, Vesuvius in Italy, Hecla, 
Jokul, and Krabia in Iceland. There are traces of extinct volcanoes in 
every region of the earth. Although dormant from the earliest ages, yet 
unmistakable vestiges of them appear in the open craters, scorie, and 
bituminous substances which are still distinctly visible. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that the exciting or primary cause of volcanic action 
still remains a matter of doubt and conjecture in the minds of the most 
learned of our philosophers. 


Having thus premised with a few general observations on the structure 
of the globe, and the formation of its mountains, the attention of the 
reader is respectfully directed to the subject of Vitrified Forts in Scot- 
land, and particularly so of “Craig Phadruig” in close vicinity to the 
Capital of the Highlands. Learned and scientific gentlemen have differed 
so vastly as to the nature, formation, and purposes of these forts, that it 
cannot fail to be both amusing and instructive, to give a brief account of 
the opinions set forth on both sides. 


Craig Phadruig is a round, wood-covered hill of considerable elevation, 
about a mile to the north-west of Inverness. The view from the top of 
it is both extensive and interesting. To the south, the Monaliadh and 
Stratherrick hills are seen in their variegated forms in the distant back- 
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ground. To the north, the Ross-shire mountains, with the proud Ben 
Wyvis towering in the midst of them, are distinctly visible. In the low 
grounds the Highland Capital, with its romantic environs, and intersect- 
ing river, and beautiful islands, may be viewed to every advantage ; while 
to the north-east the Moray Frith, lessening in breadth as it approaches, 
and the turretted fortifications of Fort-George in the distant horizon, 
decorate the attractive landscape. 


On the top of this hill there are the vestiges of a vitrified fort of extensive 
dimensions. There are likewise many other similar forts in various parts of 
Scotland, but the greater number of them lie in the counties of Aberdeen, 
Forfar, Fife, Kincardine, Banff, Moray, Argyle, Bute, and Inverness. 
But those that have been discovered and described, are far more numerous 
in the county of Inverness than in all the other counties put together. 
The only Lowland shires in which forts of this description have been 
observed, are Galloway and Berwick. Dr Hibbert describes a number of 


“Cairns” in the Orkneys, containing masses of vitrified substances, 
which he calls Beacon-cairns. 


It is curious to remark how the same appearances to different observers 
lead to the most opposite conclusions. The majority of scientific gentle- 
men who have visited these forts, have entertained no doubt that the vit- 
rified substances on the tops of those hills are vestiges of the works of art, 
and the remains of structures reared for the purpose of defence. The 
Bishop of Derry, Pennant, and a few others, were of a different opinion, 
and maintained that they were not the remains of any artificial work, but 
the traces of volcanic agency. The Bishop of Derry inspected Craig Pha- 
druig, and carried specimens from it of what he called the lava, to the 
Royal Society of London. In the Transactions of that Society for 1777, 
there appeared an account of Craig Phadruig, called a “ volcanic hill,” 
near Inverness, in which the writer pronounces that hill to be an extin- 
guished volcano; and the Secretary adds a note stating, that these speci- 
mens, having been examined by some of the members well acquainted 
with volcanic production, were judged by them to be real lava. Such 
was likewise the opinion of Andrew Crosbie, Esq., who in 1780 furnished 
the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh with a paper, in which he offered 
some curious conjectures, by which he supposed the whole of this hill to 


have been thrown up from the bottom of the sea, by the operation of in- 
testine fire. 


Lord Woodhouselee, so well known in his day for his legal acumen, 
scientific knowledge, and genial manners, made a personal visit to Craig 
Phadruig in 1782, and to other similar forts in the north. Having read the 
published accounts of Mr Williams, of the Bishop of Derry, of Crosbie, 
and others, his lordship stated that the perusal of these different opinions 
excited his curiosity to examine such of the hills as lie in that country, 
and that he proposed to speak of the result of that examination, but to 
confine himself chiefly to Craig Phadruig. Craig Phadruig, said he, is a 
small conical hill which forms the eastern extremity of that ridge of 
mountains which bounds Loch Ness upon the north side. It is situated 
about a mile to the north-west of Inverness, and is accessible on two 


different quarters. On approaching Craig Phadruig upon the west side, 
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what first presents itself to view, is a road cut through the rock from the 
bottom to the summit, in most places about ten feet in breadth, and 
nearly of the same depth, winding in a serpentine direction for about 
seventy feet, by which means an ascent is gained over a steep rock, which 
is otherwise quite inaccessible from that quarter. The form alone of this 
road leaves little room to doubt of its being an operation of art. 

From the nature of the stone itself, of which the hill is formed, and 
from the compound appearance of water-worn pebbles, sticking in a 
cementing mass, it has been conjectured that these pebbles, together with 
the bed in which they are lodged, had been forced up from the bottom 
of the sea, by internal fire. 


With regard to the nature of the stone of the hill, it may be observed 
only, that this compound appearance in the rock at Craig Phadruig affords 
no more presumption of this particular hill being forced up by fire from 
the bottom of the sea, than it does of all the surrounding hills—for many 
miles—having the same origin. The greatest part of the hills that bound 
Loch Ness are composed of the same materials, or at least contain large 
strata of the same stone already mentioned. Yet none of these hills 
exhibit the smallest appearance of the effects of fire, though being 
infinitely higher than Craig Phadruig, and consequently demanding a 
much greater force to raise them up, had fire been the agent, its effects 
on them probably would have been much more conspicuous than on the 
hills which are incomparably smaller. 

Woodhouselee also states, that the stone of which the whole of this, 
and most of the neighbouring hills are composed, is a mixed mass of 
round water-worn pieces of different coloured granite, greyish or spreckled 
quartz, and the common white quartz. This compound stone, which is 
well known to miners, has, from its appearance, been termed plum-pudding 
stone. Those who have entertained the notion of Craig Phadruig’s being 
an extinguished volcano, have maintained that this compound stone is of 
the nature of the volcanic “tufas.” This, however, will be acknowledged 
to be a mistake by all who have examined and compared the two sub- 
stances. The volcanic tufas are all composed of materials which have 
undergone a change by fire ; but the plum-pudding stone has undergone 
no such change. 

In his lengthy paper, Lord Woodhouselee describes a small platform 
which overhangs the serpentine road already mentioned, and on the edge 
of that platform are placed, evidently by art, four immense stones, which, 
if pushed over, as they might easily be, would crush invaders into atoms, 


or at least effectually block up the ascent. The fort on the top of the ~ 


hill is guarded by an outer bulwark, which is separated by a few feet 
from the inner wall. The external wall may be traced round the whole 
fort, while a line of vitrified matter, sticking to the rock, marks its course. 
On the east side, where the fort is most accessible, there is an immense 
rampart of vitrified matter, fully forty feet in thickness. 

These forts have undoubtedly been built in primeval ages, as places of 
protection and defence. They are invariably situated in sight of each 
other, and suitable, in consequence, for giving and receiving warnings by 
beacon lights on the approach of an enemy. The want of lime and other 
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cementing materials, caused the builders of these forts to make use of such 
stones for cement as they found to be fusible. 


Dr M‘Culloch, speaking of a fort in Argyleshire, called Dun Mac 
Sniochain, says that it is situated on a small rocky hill, which forms a 
kind of island in the plain, of a narrow prolonged shape, and scarped all 
round, except at one extremity, which affords access to the summit and 
the fort. The height of this hill, or rock, above the plain seems to be 
about forty or fifty feet ; and it is even, in the modern military sense, a 
strong position. It is important to remark, that the rock consists of 
limestone and slate intermixed, the plain itself being chiefly alluvial, and 
the nearest hill and rocks being of trap, and of the plum-pudding stone 
so well known to all travellers, which also abounds in the vicinity of 
Oban. That stone is itself formed of fragments of various trap rocks, 
which is remarkable for its ready fusibility, while the rock on which the 
fort stands is of an infusible nature. The fort itself is so contrived as to 
occupy nearly the whole summit, which is about 250 yards long, and 
consists of three distinct parallelogrammic enclosures, 

The walls of this fort are but partially vitrified, and the cause which 
M‘Culloch assigns for this, is the infusible nature of many of the stones. 
The general result is, that in some parts the wall forms a solid mass, but 
of an irregular composition, consisting of scoria, slag, burnt stones, and 
stones scarcely altered, united together, but with vacant intervals ; while 
in other places it is separable into lumps of various size, and into single 
stones. , 

There is a remarkable fort in Aberdeenshire on the hill of Noth, which 
occupies a higher position, perhaps, than any other fort in Scotland. The 
hill is nearly two thousand feet in height, and is visible from the most 
distant parts of the country around. This fort must have been a powerful 
place of defence, and was supplied with water from a well within its walls. 
It is also conjectured that Craig Phadruig, and several others of these forts 
had draw-wells, by means of perforation made within the rampaits. 
Speaking of Noth, M‘Culloch says :—“ We may indeed wonder how any 
oné could have imagined such a work the produce of a volcano, and not 
less, how any one, capable in the least degree of observation or reasoning, 
could have conceived it the effect of beacon fires.” 

There is another fort at Dunadeer in the same county, but not so 
lofty as Noth. The walls of Dunadeer are composed of fusible black 
granite, and in many points they much resemble those of Dun Mac 
Sniochain. If space would permit, several other duns or forts might be 
mentioned, which are all of similar appearances with those already de- 
scribed. Among these is Dun Jardel, a lofty hill that rises in a beautiful, 
irregular, conic-figure on the south side of Loch Ness, about two miles to 
the eastward of the celebrated Fall of Foyers. Opposite to Dun Jardel, 
on the north side of Loch Ness, is another conical hill called Dun Screbin, 
on the top of which there are similar remains of a fortification. To the 
westward, and near Fort-Augustus there is Tor Dun, which is likewise 
fortified on its summit. In the county of Nairn there is the hill of Dun 
Evan, which has been, no doubt, originally a place of defence. 


Mr Williams, the earliest discoverer of these ruins, had his attention 
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first attracted to Cnoe Farril in the county of Ross. The ruins on this 
hill are very extensive, and unlike those already mentioned, they present 
the vestiges, not of one structure, but of many. It must have been a 
place of great importance in ancient times. The vitrified ruins extend 
for a considerable distance along the ridge of the hill. Different from all 
the other forts, the vitrification pervades only the outside face, or the 
outermost stones of the external wall. The importance of this garrison 
is likewise shown by the fact of two wells being found within the 
ramparts of the fort. 


There is.one circumstance already alluded to which is worthy of 
notice, that these forts are visible from each other. Tor Dun is plainly 
discernible from Dun Jardel. Again, Dun Jardel is plainly seen from 
Dun Screbin, and Dun Screbin from Craig Phadruig. In the same way, 
Dun Farril and Dun Evan are visible from Craig Phadruig. Thus, there 
is a chain of fortified hills so situated, that signals of alarm could be made 
over an extensive range of country, and that in the shortest space of time. 


When every circumstance connected with the formation and appear- 
ances of these forts is duly and reasonably considered, one can hardly fail 
to arrive at the conclusion that they have been constructed in the earlier 
ages as garrisons and places of defence. To maintain, as some have done, 
that the vitrifications discovered in most of them are volcanic productions, 
appears to be a theory devoid of evidence. It would be unreasonable to 
suppose that volcanic agency should be visible in the burnt stones, scoria, 
and vitrified substances on these hills, only when visible traces of walls 
and fortifications are manifested, while the remnants of volcanic agency 
are not met with on other hills in the same districts, whereon no such 
forts had ever been built. They are undoubtedly the works of art, which 
the aboriginal races in these realms had skilfully practised in self-defence. 
While in these forts stones have been found only partially fused, and 
these stones of a different consistency with the rocks on which the forts 
were built, it is reasonable to think, that the fusible materials had been 
taken to the hill tops from such quarries or localities as could furnish 
them, in order to cement the most unprotected portions of their walls. 
This is the opinion of Lord Woodhouselee, Mr Williams, Sir George 
Mackenzie, and many others. Various theories have been maintained as 
to the modus operandi in rearing these forts. Dr Hibbert, Sir George 
Mackenzie, and many others have adopted the theory, that these forts were 
beacons, and that the great signal fires lighted up in them on occasions of 
alarm, converted the walls by degrees into vitrified masses. Other writers 
of no mean repute object to this theory, on the ground, that in hundreds 
of places where ancient beacon fires were lighted, there are no traces of 
vitrification. Lord Woodhouselee adopted a still more absurd theory, 
that the vitrification of the stones in these forts was the result of accident, 
arising from the attempts of besiegers to burn out the garrisons, by means 
of flaming materials placed against the external walls. Mr Williams, 
who was supported by Dr M‘Oulloch and several others, maintained a 
more reasonable and sensible theory, that the vitrification was intentional, 
and carried on in the process of building. The plan of vitrification, in 
the Doctor’s opinion, was the construction of certain furnaces, by means of 
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earthern mounds, in which stones and flammable substances were placed 
until the structure was reared. 


In Skye, and on the sea coasts of most of the Western Isles, there are 
the ruins of numberless duns or forts, which must be of far less remote 
origin, than that of the inland vitrified forts already described. These 
forts in Skye and elsewhere, have no traces of vitrification in their walls, 
and appear to have been reared by the aboriginal Celts in early Druidical 
periods, to protect themselves from the inroads of their Scandinavian piratical 
enemies. Within the distance of about fifteen miles of sea coast in the 
north end of Skye, there are no fewer than six of these Danish forts— 
viz., Dun Scuddeburgh, Dun Liath, Dun Tuilm, Dun Bhanneran, Dun 
Barplacaig, and Dun Deirg. Dun Deirg, the last mentioned, is the Fort 
of Dargo, and its ruins are more extensive and entire, than are those of any 
of the other forts alluded to. It is known that Dearg, or Dargo, was a brave 
and warlike Druid, who attempted to restore the fallen dignity of his order. 
Ossian, the Celtic Bard, of whom so much is said and written in these 
latter times, makes mention of “ Dearg nan Druidhean,” that is, “ Dargo 
of the Druids.” The ruins of Dun Deirg, the Fort of Dargo, are still 
interesting, being several feet in height, and built of large uncemented 
stones. In reference to this fort, many traditions are still afloat among 
the old men of the place. Several tiers of stone as yet remain in some 
of these forts, and from the great size of most of the blocks which were 
used, it seems astonishing how they could have been raised from the 
ground by a rude people, unless very strong mechanical powers had been 
made to act upon them. It is evident, from the situation of these forts, 
that they were intended to give each other an alarm at the approach of 
their enemies by sea. The inland vitrified forts, such as Craig Phadruig 
and Cnoc Farril, of much older date, were intended to give warnings in a 
similar manner, of the approach of enemies, not by sea, but of hostile 
tribes from the districts around. The signal which was given, perhaps, 
from all these forts, as may be gathered from ancient traditions and songs, 
consisted of something which was set on fire for the purpose, and the 
burning light was set up upon the turrets of the fort, by what was called 
the “ crann-taraidh” or the “fiery cross.” We have it thus in the poetic 
words of the aged Ullin :— 


** Ach ciod so’n solus ann Innisfail, 
© chrann-taraidh an fhuathais? 
Togaibh bhur sidil, tairnibh bhur raimh, 
Grad ruithibh gu traigh, is buaidh leibh. ”» 


** But what light is this in Innisfail, 
From the gathering | beam of terror? 
Unfurl your sails, your oars, 
Make haste to the ab and may victory be yours,” 


One of the most securely fortified duns in Skye, and perhaps one of the 
most extensive was Dunscaith, in the parish of Sleat. Ossian relates 
that Cuchullin, the son of Semo, was the chief of the Isle of Mist, and 
resided in his stronghold at Dunscaith. The Cuchullin hills in Skye, 
as well as other localities in that island, still bear his mighty name. 
There is a large stone close by Dunscaith Castle, in which there had 
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evidently been bolts, or links of iron, to which, as tradition says, Cuchul- 
lin usually chained “ Luath,” his favourite hunting dog. While other 
forts in that island were early permitted to fall into ruins, Dunscaith 
was preserved for fourteen or fifteen centuries, and latterly by the High- 
land chiefs. This fort became famous in the history of the Isles, 
Scotland fell into a state of great confusion by the death of King James 
IV., and of so many of his nobles at the Battle of Flodden, and the 
disastrous effects of that event reached the Western Isles. The Highland 
chiefs, taking advantage of these disturbances, proclaimed Sir Donald of 
Lochalsh to be Lord of the Isles. He made Dunscaith one of his prin- 
cipal residences, In 1513 he collected a strong force of Islesmen, and 
being assisted by Glengarry, Chisholm of Comer, and others, he seized 
and plundered the Castle of Urquhart on Loch Ness, and the adjacent 
lands, all which then belonged to John Grant of Freuchy. At that very 
time, in consequence of a long standing feud, Lachlan Maclean of Duart, 
aided by Alexander Macleod of Dunvegan, and other hostile chiefs, seized 
the stronghold of Dunscaith, and eventually demolished it as a.place of 
protection. Its grey ruins are still distinct, and bear evidence of its 
ancient greatness and strength. So much, therefore, as to these com- 
paratively modern Danish forts ; but the readers of the Celtic Magazine 
will observe the antiquity of the vitrified fortifications already taken notice 
of, and the race of men who constructed them, are matters regarding 
which there is not a vestige of historical evidence. ‘ They are generally 
attributed to the Celts, the aboriginal settlers in this kingdom. Lord 
Woodhouselee, however, has endeavoured to show, by an elaborate train 
of argument, that these forts must have been erected previously to the 
introduction of the Druidical system, or in other words, at a period of 
time antecedent to the first visitation of this island by the Celt# or 
Gauls. This supposition carries the date of the building of these struc- 
tures up to a period of antiquity far beyond the existence of all historical 
records, and connects them with some unknown tribes of human beings, 
which must have been of barbarous manners, and of a lawless condition 
of life. 


ALEX, MACGREGOR, M.A. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Next month we hope to issue the Celtic Magazine in a new dress—a 
Cover with a beautiful design, by C. Stanton, A.R.S.A., and engraved by 
Paterson of Edinburgh. We also intend to add a Supplement of eight 
or ten pages, to enable us to give our Gaelic friends a valuable Gaelic 
Paper on “ IONA,” read before the Gaelic Society of London, by one of 
its members, 
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GENERAL .SIR ALAN CAMERON, K.C.B., 
COLONEL 79TH CAMERON HIGHLANDERS. 
[ContinvED]. 
slovaphineialinn 
Cuapter XII. 


THE destination of India was suddenly countermanded and exchanged for 
the Island of Martinique. With this change the following incident may 
have had something to do. While Colonel Cameron was making the 
most laudable endeavours to complete his regiment to the required 
strength, he received private information that it was intended to draft one 
of the newly raised corps to others at the time serving in India, to 
make up for their deficient numbers, and that the measure was resorted 
to solely on the potent plea of economy. Rumour, moreover, gave 
it that the Camerons were those to be sacrificed. This report reached 
the Colonel, and although through an unofficial channel, yet he con- 
sidered the source of his information to be too important to be treated 
with indifference, and it naturally caused him much uneasiness. While 
in this state of uncertainty he learned that the Commander-in-Chief 
(Duke of York) was expected on a tour of inspection, and he deter- 
mined to await his arrival at Portsmouth, and seek an interview 
with reference to the truth or falsehood of the rumour regarding the 
drafting ofthe 79th. Of the nature and result of this audience we have read 
two accounts which will be transcribed as briefly as possible. The first is 
from the pages of the Record of the 79th.* “Colonel Cameron respect- 
fully, yet firmly, remonstrated on the extreme hardship and injustice of 
the proposed measure, which, besides, being a breach of faith towards 
himself personally, would also be in open violation of a specific clause 
in His Majesty’s ‘Letter of Service’ for raising the regiment. These 
representations had their effect, and, if an order so vexatious ever existed, 
it was rescinded, as nothing was afterwards heard of drafting.” To this 
account the following “foot-note” is added, and we shall reproduce it, that 
an opportunity may be given to compare the uncompromising nature of the 
language, with the other account to follow :—“ At this interview Colonel 
Cameron plainly told the Duke ‘that to draft the 79th was more than his 
Royal father dare do.’ The Duke then said, ‘ the King will certainly send 
the regiment to the West Indies.’ The Colonel, losing temper, replied, 
‘you may tell the King from me that he may send us to h—1 if he likes, 
and I will go at the head of them, but he dawrna draft us,’ a line of 
argument which proved perfectly irresistible.” The following is the 
version of this incident by Mr Thompson (the Chaplain).t ‘The regi- 
ment had not returned many weeks from the Continent when it was 
rumoured that it was to be drafted among others in India. Colonel 
Cameron, however, was not the man to be disposed of in a manner so 





* Jamieson’s Historical Record of the 79th Cameron Highlanders. 
+ Military Annals compiled by Sir John Phellepart (Colburn, London, 1819), 
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summary, and he lost no time in waiting on the Commander-in-Chief, who 
admitted that it was contemplated to distribute one of the young regiments 
to reinforce those in India, but that its officers would not suffer in rank 
or pay meanwhile. The Colonel then unfolded a copy of his ‘ Letter of 
Service,’ and begged the Duke would listen to the last clause of its terms, 
viz., ‘ No levy money will be allowed by the Crown, but in consideration of 
which it will not be drafted into other regiments.’ His Royal Highness 
remarked, that ‘if the 79th would be thus exempted you must not be dis- 
appointed if your High!auders are sent to a climate more trying than 
India—Martinique will probably be the destination.’ To this Colonel 
Cameron answered, ‘I have performed my duty to collect corps for general 
and permanent service, therefore that you may order us to the hottest spot 
in the King’s dominions, and it will be cheerfully obeyed, and myself at 
the head of them ; but I trust His Majesty will not be advised to com- 
promise his commission.’ After some complimentary allusion to the 
appearance of the regiment, the Duke shook hands with the Colonel, 
saying, ‘ Your protest will be taken into consideration.’” It is not of much 
consequence which version is the correct one, yet we incline to the 
belief that the Chaplain’s has the better claim for acceptance. There is a 
rudeness and defiant tone throughout the first that Colonel Cameron 
would not be likely to commit himself to. He was by nature too courteous, 
and he would be politic enough to avoid language that might be con- 
strued into an act of insubordination. Whether it was from the necessi- 
ties of the service, or as a matter of punishment for his remonstrance 
against the drafting, has not transpired ; at any rate, within a few days after 
the interview, the regiment was directed to sail for the Island of 
Martinique. In this unhealthy place they remained for two years, where, 
and in which time, diseases carried off more officers and men than did the 
swords of the enemy in any of their subsequent battles. The regiment 
was reduced to less than 300 men, and Sir Ralph Abercromby (command- 
ing the station) ordered Colonel Cameron, with his remaining officers and 
sergeants, home, while he directed the convalescent soldiers to be attached 
to other corps in the adjacent island. However welcome, the order was, to 
quit such sickly quarters, the Colonel demurred to the unreasonable pro- 
position of the General, in detaining the men on stations where they had 
lost so many of their comrades by fevers. Sir Ralph’s command, however 
harsh and cruel, was supreme, and the result to them was, that few returned 
alive. 

In addition to grief for the loss of so many of his men, the Colonel 
had also the misfortune of losing his wife while stationed in Martinique. 
What, between the fevers, and the orders of Abercromby, drafting was 
accomplished most effectively, and Colonel Cameron had but a scanty 
number of his regiment to return home with. On arrival at Gravesend, 
Chatham was assigned as their station, but they did not rest long 
there ere they received orders to proceed to the north of Scotland to 
recruit for 800 men. As no place was specified in the warrant, Colonel 
Cameron selected Inverness for his headquarters, from whence himself, 
his officers, and sergeants, travelled over the northern counties as far as 
Sutherland, where they were most successful (the 93d had not then been 
raised), and also westward through the districts of the Great Glen. These 
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exertions were rewarded by Colonel Oameron being able to leave Inver- 
ness for Stirling at the htad of 780 men to be inspected. Thus, in less 
than nine months after his return from Martinique he produced a fresh 
body, equal to a new regiment, and procured them, notwithstanding that 
the 91st and 92d had nearly denuded the country, a few years before, of 
all those eligible for soldiers! 


Cuapter XIII. 


CotoneL CaMERON and his new regiment were (1798) ordered to ocepy 
the military stations of the Channel Islands, and there they lay for 
twelve months, and until they received instructions to hold themselves in 
readiness for joining another expedition for the recovery of Holland from 
the French. The Duke of York again commanded in chief, while his 
generals of divisions were Sir Ralph Abercromby and Sir James Pultney, 
his brigadiers being Coote, Dundas, and Moore. The 79th formed 

of Moore’s brigade, with their countrymen, the First Royals and the 92d. 
Several actions took place with varying success, and considerable losses 
on both sides. The principal engagements were, one near a village named 
Egmont-op-Zee (Oct. 2d), and the other, in the vicinity of Alkmaar. 
Moore’s brigade may be said to be alone the victors in the first, while the 
other British brigades shared as conquerors in the latter. The loss of the 
79th in this, their first, encounter with the enemy, was two officers and 
several men killed, and nearly half the officers and men wounded. 
Among the latter was the Colonel, and so severe was the wound con- 
sidered that his recovery was dispaired of. The brigade received the 
thanks of His Royal Highness, the commander-in-chief, who in passing it 
the day after the battle, approached the 79th, and, addressing Major 
M‘Lean, inquired for the Colonel, and expressed a hope that his wound 
was not so severe as reported ; then taking off his hat, and turning to the 
regiment, he said, “ Major M‘Lean, nothing could do your Highlanders 
more credit than their conduct yesterday.”* By this time the season was 
so near winter that the Duke, -sensible that operations during it would 
not be attended with much advantage, entered into a capitulation, and 
thus ended the second expedition to the Continent, which may be con- 
sidered almost as ineffectual as that of 1793-4. It has been observed that 
although this was not the first campaign in which the Cameron High- 
landers served, yet it was their maiden one, as far as regards personal conflict 
with the enemy. On the subject of the engagement on this occasion, an 
incident is said to have occurred which, not being without interest, may 
be fairly introduced in the narrative. It need not be denied now, that, . 
for centuries, and down to a considerable period in the reign of George 
III., there existed in the breasts of the Highlanders, and especially those 
of the Jacobite clans, a feeling of kinship for their ancient allies, the 
French, as against their mutual foes. That amity, however, would last 
then only so long as the French did not provoke the wrath of the King, to 
whom the 79th had now sworn fealty. Alan Cameron and his officers had 
already proved their loyality in defending the rights of the British crown 
in the American War, but that test had not yet been applied to his 





* Captain Jamieson’s Historical Records of the 79th Regiment, p. 7. 
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Highlanders, and there was no suspicion that the slightest defection 
existed, nor was there any, when the moment of action arrived. 


The incident referred to is hereafter transcribed on the authority of a 
gentleman, himself one cf the heroes of Albuera, from an interesting work 
on congenial subjects.* ‘“ Without quoting the other verses of this song,t 
I cannot help remarking that the feeling against the English nation ex- 
pressed in the song, came down, at least, among the adherents of the 
Stuart family, to my own time, the commencement of the war resulting 
from the French Revolution. This was shown by the 79th Highland 
Regiment at a critical moment, on its first meeting the French under its 
illustrious founder and chief, Alain an Earrachd (Allan of Erracht). This 
splendid officer heard a murmer passing through its ranks as the enemy 
was in front—‘ The French are our old friends, and of our own race.’ 
Colonel Cameron said not a word, but ordered a slight movement forward, 
which brought his Lochaber men within range of the fire—upon which he 
exclaimed in his own thundering voice, ‘Now my men, there they are, 
and if you don’t kill them, by they will kill you.’ The Camerons, 
on hearing this threat, and finding the bullets whistling freely in their 
midst, soon gave a speedy account of their ancient allies. From that day 
(Egmont-op-Zee) there has not been in the army a regiment more dis- 
tinguished for loyalty and bravery.” The sentiments of the song were 
entirely reversed during the Peninsular War, and the consequent com- 
panionship of the natives of the three Kingdoms, in many glorious victories, 
during the long years of that sanguinary strife. 


CuHapTer XIV. 


Tue prowess of the British on this occasion (1800) is commemorated 
by the Gaelic bard, Alexander Mackinnon, an enthusiastic soldier, who 
shared in the campaign, as a non-commissioned officer in the 92d Regiment. 
In his epic Blar-na Holaind, he celebrates the deeds of the two Highland 
regiments (79th and 92d) and their leaders, the Marquis of Huntly and 
Colonel Cameron, thus— 

*S dh’fhag iad sinne mar a b’ annsa, 


¥o cheannardach Mhorair Hunndaidh, 

An t-og smiorail, fearail, naimhdeil, 

N’an leannadh ain-neart ga r ionnsuidh, 

Bha’n 1 we pe ey ghealtachd 

rv mhile fear sgairteil lamh ruinn, 

An Coephpenese garg 0 ’n Earrachd 

Mar ursainn chatha 's na blaraibb, 
The army left the shores of Holland and arrived in England, where they 
remained undisturbed to the following August, when a demonstration 
against Ferrol was determined on. The force sent included Colonel 
Cam:ron and his regiment, but the laurels attendant thereon were too 
slight to deserve notice. Another and more important expedition followed, 
of which the then unknown land of the Pharoabs was the destination. 








* Traditions of the Highlands, its Poetry, Music, &c., page 130, by Captain D 
Campbell, late 57th Regiment.—Collie, Edinburgh, 1862, 

+ An old Gaelic Song of inimical sentiments towards the opponents of the Stewart 
dynasty. 
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During the time the British were aiding the Continentals, they were 
themselves on the defensive, protecting their interests in India, against the 
ill-feeling of its petty princes. It became known that the Prince of 
Mysore—Tippoo Saib—was intriguing with the French in the Mauritius 
(Isle of France) for the purpose of obtaining their assistance in ex- 
pelling the British from India; and to thwart this project it became 
urgently necessary that the force in India should be augmented with as 
little delay as possible. Seringapatam was the fortress of Mysore, and 
the residence of its savage ruler, Tippoo. Lord Mornington, the Governor- 
General, determined to anticipate any hostile operations, and dispatched 
a force against this place. One of the divisions was under the command 
of his Lordship’s brother, Colonel Wellesley. An action took place, and 
Tippoo and the Mysoreans were defeated. The place was invested, an 
assault on its citadel made, and Tippoo was killed.* This capture of 
Seringapatam, and the death of its governor put a complete extinguisher 
on the prospects of the French in that quarter; but they still continued 
in alliance with other powerful chieftains in the north and west of India. 
At this time a French army, with Bonaparte at its head, arrived in Egypt, 
preparatory to a movement on India. To drive this force out of Egypt 
was next determined on by the British ministry. The comparative 
failures hitherto experienced in Holland had not impaired the confidence 
of the country in its soldiers, or in the skill of its leaders. Sir Ralph 
Abercromby proceeded with a force of 12,000 men, arriving at Aboukir 
in March 1801. Bonaparte had, meanwhile, departed to look after his 
personal interests in France, leaving the command with General Menou. 
The British fleet had scarcely appeared in the bay ere Menou was prepared 
for resistance. This demonstration, however, did not daunt the former 
from attempting to leave their ships. To land in the face of an opposing 
army was a task of great hazard. A murderous fire galled them as they 
approached the beach. The men nevertheless landed, forming in order as 
best they could, bravely charged, and drove back the enemy, with great 
gallantry. The French retired and entrenched themselves in the vicinity 
of Alexandria. Abercromby followed him. Generals Hutchinson and 
Moore ably assisted. The French commenced the attack on the night of 
the 20th. The 42d Highlanders, who displayed their accustomed valour, 
were the first encountered. The commander was in their midst encourag- 
ing them, and it was on that occasion that he, with such effect, reminded 
them of “their ancestors.” As day dawned a numerous body of cavalry 
bore down again on the shattered ranks of the Black Watch. Simul- 
taneously with this, the brigade, of which Colonel Cameron and the 79th 
formed part, met dense swarms of the enemy’s riflemen, with whom a 
contest lasted, more or less, throughout the day (21st). Their ammuni- 
tion had been expended, and charges with the bayonet were their only 
recourse. The enemy, despairing of success, collected his scattered columns, 
and withdrew to his original position. The British then, laying siege to 
Alexandria, closely invested it, and in a few days it surrendered. Thus 
ended a short but arduous campaign. The result being, the total and 
rapid expulsion of the French army from Egypt. The four Highland 


* The name of Sir David Baird will ever be honourably associated with the storming 
of Seringapatam and the death of Tippoo Saib. 
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, regiments (42d, 79th, 90th, and 92d) gained imperishable honour in this 
! campaign, and so also did their comrades, the Welsh Fusiliers, the 50th, 
and 28th (the Slashers). The latter regiment was attacked before and 
: behind ; the rear faced about and fought valiantly in this double posi- 
tion, and for this act of splendid discipline they are honoured by being 
allowed to wear their number on the back as well as on the front of their 
regimental caps. 
The Egyptian campaign was fatal to few of Colonel Cameron’s regi- 
ment; but he was badly wounded, and the largest number of his men 
were wounded more or less severeiy. 


(1o be Continued ). 





OBAN’S BONNIE BAY. 


— 





O’er Morven’s blue mountains the gloaming is falling, 
Night’s grey clouds are sleeping on lofty Ben More, 
Wee silver-ridged waves pour their music enthralling, 
Light dancing afar on the shell-studded shore : 
I love the calm beauties of gloaming’s soft splendour, 
I love the dream songs of the wavelets at play, 
T revel in joys ever hallowed and tender, 
When wantonly wand’ring by Oban’s sweet bay : 
By Oban’s bonnie bay, 
Loved Oban’s bonnie bay, 
There’s no a spot in all the west 
Like Oban’s bonnie bay. 





1 
I 
t 
Low murm’ring the breeze o’er Dunolly is sweeping, 
Rocked gently, flow’rs joyously close their bright eyes, 
Slow-floating pale clouds on their night march are creeping, 
And deep is the blue of the star-blazoned skies : 
The moon o’er Ben Cruachan mildly is stealing, 
Cold-chasing the kisses of gloaming away, 
Her sceptre of light all its love is revealing, 
For throned are her glances in Oban’s sweet bay : 
By Oban’s bonnie bay, &c., &c. 


Night shadows in beauty of darkness are trailing, 
Bem fringed with a halo of glistering sheen, 
Far-sounding, the echoes of peace are prevailing 
In cadence that nurtures the sonl to the scene : 
Tell me if on earth nature’s virginal smilings 
Can ever be found in such gorgeous array ? 
O! no, all alone in its beauteous beguilings, 
Supremely and purely glows Oban’s sweet bay : 
Tis Oban’s bonnie bay, &c., &e. 
WM, ALLAN, 


SUNDERLAND. 
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MARVELLOUS ESCAPE OF CAPTAIN M‘ARTHUR OF THE 
SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS OF CAROLINA. 


——— ()—_— 


Upon the defeat of the Royal forces in Carolina, related in a previous 
article, Captain M‘Arthur of the Highland Regiment of Volunteers, was 
apprehended and committed to the county jail in the town of Cross-Oreek. 
But the gallant officer determined to make a death grasp for effecting his 
escape ; and happily for him the walls of his confinement were not of 
stone and mortar. In his lonely prison, awaiting his fate, and with 
horrid visions of death haunting him, he summons up his muscular 
strength and courage, and with incredible exertion he broke through the 
jail by night, and once more enjoyed the sweets of liberty. Having thus 
made his escape he soon found his way to the fair partner of his joys and 
sorrows. It needs hardly be said that her astonishment was only equalled ° 
by her raptures of joy. She, in fact, became so overpowered with the 
unexpected sight that she was for the moment quite overcome, and unable 
to comply with the proposal of taking an immediate flight from the 
enemy’s country. She soon, however, regains her sober senses, and is 
quite able to grasp the reality of the situation, and fully prepared with 
mental nerve and courage to face the scenes of hardship and fatigue 
which lay before them. The thought of flight was, indeed, a hazardous 
one. The journey to the sea board was far and dangerous; roads 
were miserably constructed, and these, for the most part, had to be 
avoided ; unbroken forests, immense swamps, and muddy creeks were 
almost impassable barriers ; human habitations were few and far between, 
and these few could scarcely be looked to as hospitable asylums ; enemies 
would be on the look out for the recapture of the “Old Tory,” for whose 
head a tempting reward had been offered ; and withal, the care of a tender 
infant lay heavy upon the parental hearts, and tended to impede their 
flight. Having this sea of troubles looming before them, the imminent 
dangers besetting their path, you can estimate the heroism of a woman 
who was prepared to brave them all. But when you further bear 
in mind that she had been bred in the ease and delicate refinements of 
a lairdly circle at home, you can at once conceive the hardships to be 
encountered vastly augumented, and the moral heriosm necessary for such 
an undertaking to be almost incredible, finding its parallel only in the life 
of her famous countrywoman, the immortal “Flora.” Still, life is dear, 
and a desperate attempt must be made to preserve it—she is ready for 
any proposal. So off they start at the dead hour of midnight, taking 
nothing but the scantiest supply of provisions, of which our heroine must 
be the bearer, while the hardy sire took his infant charge in his folded 
plaid over one shoulder, with the indispensable musket slung over the 
other. Thus equipped for the march, they trudge over the heavy sand, 
leaving the scattered town of Cross-Creek behind in the distance, and 
soon find themselves lost to all human vision in the midst of the dense 
forest. There is not a moment to lose; and onward they speed under 
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cover of night for miles and miles, and for a time keeping the main road 
to the coast. Daylight at length lightened their path, and bright sunrays 
are pouring through the forest. But that which had lightened the path 
of the weary fugitives had, at the same time, made wonderful disclosures 
behind. The morning light had revealed to the astonished gaze of the 
keeper of the prison the flight of his captive. The consternation among 
the officials is easily imagined. A detachment of cavalry was speedily 
dispatched in pursuit ; a handsome reward was offered for the absconded 
rebel, and a most barbarous punishment was in reserve for him in the 
event of his being captured. With a knowledge of these facts, it will not 
be matter of surprise that the straits and perplexities of a released captive 
had already commenced. Who can fancy their terror when the noise of 
cavalry in the distance admonished them that the enemy was already in 
hot pursuit, and had taken the right scent. What could they do} 
Whither could they fly? They dart off the road in an instant and began 
arace. But alas, of what use, for the tall pines of the forest could afford 
no shelter or concealment before the pursuers could reach the spot. In 


‘their extremity they change their course, running almost in the face of 


the foe. They rush into the under brush covert of a gum pond which 


. crossed the road close by, and there, in terrible suspense, awaited their fate, 


up to the knees in water. In a few moments the equestrians, in full gallop, 
are within a gunshot of them. But on reaching the pond they slackened 
their speed, and all at once came to a dead halt! Had they already 
discovered their prey? In an instant their fears were relieved on this 
score. From their marshy lair they were able, imperfectly, to espy the 
foe, and they saw that the cause of halting was simply to water their 


panting steeds. They could also make out to hear the enemy’s voice, and ~ 


so far as they could gather, the subject was enough to inspire them with 
terror, for the escaped prisoner was evidently the exciting topic. Who 
could mistake the meaning of such detached phrases and epithets as these 
—“ Daring fellow,” “Scotch dog,” “ British ship,” and “ Steel fix him.” 
And who can realize the internal emotion of him whom they immediately 
and unmistakably concerned? But the fates being propitious, the posse 
of cavalry resumed their course, first in a slow pace, and afterwards in a 
lively canter, until they were out of sight and out of hearing. 


This hair-breadth escape admonished our hero that he must shift his 
course and avoid the usual route of communication with the coast. The 
thought struck him, that he would direct his course towards the Cape Fear 
River, which lay some ten miles to the right ; feeling confident, at the 
same time, that his knowledge of the water in early days could now be 
made available, if he could only find something in the shape of a boat. 
And, besides, he saw to his dismay that his fair partner in travel, however 
ardent in spirit, could not possibly hold out under the hardships incident to 
the long journey at first meditated. For the Cape Fear River then they set 
off ; and after a wearisome march, through swamp and marsh, brush and 
brier, to the great detriment of their scanty wardrobe and danger of life 
and limb, they reached the banks of that sluggish stream before the sun 
had set, foot sore and dispirited, exhausted and downcast. But what 
is their chance of a boat now? Alas, not even the tiniest craft could be 
seen. There is nothing for it but to camp in the open air all night and 
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try to refresh their weary limbs and await to see what luck the following 
morn had in store. Fortunately for them the climate was warm, too 
much so indeed, as they had found, to their great discomfort, during the 
day that was now past. In their present homeless situation, however, it 
was rather opportune ; and there was nothing to fear, unless from the 
effects of heavy dew, or the expected invasion of snakes and musketeers, 
But for these there was a counteracting remedy. The thick foliage of a 
stately tree afforded ample protection from dew, while a blazing fire, struck 
from the musket flint, defied the approach of any infesting vermin or 
crawling reptiles, and also answered the needed purpose of setting to 
rights their hosiery department which had suffered so much during the 
day. Here they are snug and cosy, under the arching canopy, which 
nature had provided, and prepared to do fair justice to the scanty viands 
and refreshments in their possession, before betaking themselves to their 
nocturnal slumbers which nature so much craved. But can we take leave 
of our pilgrims for the night without taking a glance at the innocent babe 
as it lay upon the folded plaid in blissful ignorance of the cares and 
anxieties which racked the parental breast. The very thought. of its 
sweet face and throbbing little heart as it breathed in unconscious repose 
under the open canopy of heaven, was enough to entwine a thousand new 
chords of affection around the heart of its keepers, like the clasping ivy 
around the tree which gave them shelter, and to nerve them anew, for its 
sake, for the rough and perilous journey upon which they had entered. 
The fond mother imprints a kiss upon its cheek, and moistens it with 
tears of mingled joy and grief, and clasping it to her bosom is instantly 
absorbed in the sweet embrace of Morpheus., The hardy sire, it was 
agreed, would keep the first watch and take his rest in turn, the latter 
part of the night. He is now virtually alone, in deep and pensive 
meditation, He surveys with tender solicitude his precious charge, which 
was dearer to him than his own life, and for whose sake he would risk 
ten lives. He paces the sward during the night watches. He meditates 
his plans for the following day. He deliberates and schemes how he can 
take advantage of the flowing sheet of water before him, for the more easy 
conveyance of his precious belongings. The mode of travel hitherto 
adopted, he saw, to be simply impossible. The delay involved might be 
ruinous to his hopes. With these cogitations he sat down, without bring- 
ing any plan to maturity. He gazed at the burning embers as if in a 
reverie, and as he gazed he thought he had seen, either by actual vision 
or by “the second sight,” in which he was a firm believer, the form of a 
canoe with a single sable steersman coming to his rescue. He felt tempted 
to communicate the vision to his sleeping partner ; but, thinking it unkind 
to disturb her slumbers, he desists from his resolution, reclines on the 
ground, and without intending it, he falls fast asleep. But imagine his 
astonishment and alarm when he came to consciousness, to find that he 
had slept for three full hours without interruption. He could hardly 
realize it, the interval seemed like an instant. However, all was well ; 
his wife and babe were still enjoying unbroken rest, and no foe had dis- 
covered their retreat; and withal, the gladsome light of day is now 
breaking in around them and eclipsing the glare of the smouldering 
embers. Up starts our hero much refreshed and invigorated, and exult- 
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ing in surprising buoyancy of spirit for running the race of the new day 
now ushering in. He withdraws a gunshot from the camp; and what 
does he descry in the grey dawn but, apparently, a small skiff with a single 
rower crossing the river towards them, but a short distanee down the 
stream. The advancing light of day soon confirmed his hopes. He at 
once started in the direction of the skiff, having armed himself with his 
loaded musket, and resolved to get possession of it by fair means or by 
foul. A few minutes brought him to the spot, and to his great astonish- 
ment he found himself in the undisputed possession of the object of his 
wishes, a tiny little canoe drawn, up on the beach. In connection with 
the night's vision he would have positively declared that there was some- 
thing supernatural in the affair, but having marked the bare footprints of 
its late occupant on the muddy soil, and heard the rustling of leaves in 
the distance, calling attention to the woolly head of its owner getting out 
of sight through the bush, and making his way for a neighbouring 
plantation. He could explain the event upon strict natural principles. 
The. happy coincidence, however, filled him with emotions ‘of joy, in so 
readily securing the means of an easier and more expeditious transit.’ He 
retraces his steps and joins his little circle, and in joyous ecstacy relates to 
his sympathetic spouse, just aroused from her long slumbers, the tenor of 
his lucky adventure. There is now no time to lose. The crimson rays 
of the rising sun peering through a dense morning atmosphere and a 
dense forest, are reflected upon the surface of the stream to which they 
are about to commit their fortune, and admonish them to be off. They 
break their fast upon the remnants of the dry morsels with which they 
last appeased their hunger. This dispatched, they hasten to the beach, 
and speedily embark, seating themselves with the utmost caution in the 
narrow hull, which good luck and Sambo had placed at their disposal, and 
with less apprehension of danger from winds and waves than from the 
angry billows of human passion. A push from the shore and the voyage is 
fairly and auspiciously begun, the good lady seated in the prow in charge 
of the tender object of her unremitting care, and giving it the shelter of 
her parasol from the advancing rays of the sun, and the skilful Palinurus 
himself, squatted in the stern, with a small paddle in hand, giving alternate 
strokes, first to the right and then to the left, and thus, with the aid of 
the slow current propelling his diminutive barque at the rate of about six 
knots an hour, and enjoying the simultaneous pleasure of “ paddling his 
own canoe.” Onward they glide, smoothly and pleasantly, over the un- 
ruffled water, the steersman taking occasional rests from his monotonous 
strokes, while having the satisfaction of noting some progress by the flow 
of the current. Thus, hours passed away without the occurrence of any- 
thing worth noting, except the happy reflection that their memorable 
encampment was left several leagues in the distance. But lo! here is the 
first interruption to their navigation! About the hour of noon a mastless 
hull is seen in the distance. Their first impulse was fear, but this was 
soon dispelled on discovering it to be a flat or “pole boat,” without sail 
or rigging, used for the conveyance of merchandise to the head of naviga- 
tion, and propelled by long poles which the hardy craftsmen handled with 
great dexterity. It was, in fact, the steamer of the day, creating upon 
its arrival the same stir and bustle that is now caused by its more .agree- 
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able and efficient substitute, the “ Flora Macdonald.” The sight of this 
advancing craft, however, suggested the necessity of extreme caution, and 
of getting out of its way fora time. The Highland Royalist felt greatly 
tempted to wait and hail the crew, whom he -felt pretty sure to be his 
own friendly countrymen, and who, like their sires, in the case of Prince 
Charlie, thirty years before, would scorn to betray their brother Celt, even 
for all the gold of Carolina. Still, like the Royal outlaw in his wander- 
ings, he also deemed it more prudent to conceal his whereabouts even from . 
his most confidential friends. He at once quits the river, and thus for a 
good while suspends his navigation. He takes special precaution to secure 
his little transport by drawing it a considerable distance from the water, 
a feat which required no great effort. The party stroll out of the way, 
and up the rising beach, watching for a time the tardy movement of the 
flat.” Tired of this they continue their slow ramble further into the 
interior, in hopes, at the same time, of making some accidental discovery 
by which to replenish their commissariat, which was quite empty, and 
made their steps faint and feeble, for it was now considerably past noon. 
As “fortune favours the brave” they did succeed in making a discovery. 
They saw the “ opening” of a small plantation in the forest, an event 
which, in Carolina, is hailed with immense satisfaction by those who 
ehance to lose their way in the woods, as suggestive of kindness and 
hospitality. Nothing short of such a treatment would be expected by 
our adventurers as a matter of course, if they could only afford to throw 
themselves upon the hospitality of settlers. In their situation, however, 
they must take their bearings with anxious cireumspection, and weigh 
the consequences of the possibility of their falling into the hands of foes. 
But here, all of a sudden, their path is intercepted by the actual presence of 
a formidable foe. One of the pursuers? No, but one equally defiant. 
It is a huge serpent of the “ Whip snake” species, which never gives 
way, but always takes a bold and defiant stand. It took its stand about 
fifty yards a-head, ready for battle, its head, and about a yard of its 
length, in semi-erect posture, and displaying every sign of its proverbial 
enmity to Adam’s race. It has no poison, but its mode of attack is still 
more horrible, by throwing itself with electric speed in coils around its 
antagonist, tight as the strongest cord, and lashing with a yard of its 
tail, till it puts its combatant to death. Knowing its nature, the assailed 
levels his piece, and in an instant leaves the assailant turning a thousand 
somersaults until;its strength is spent, and, is at last, wriggling on the 
ground. 
JOHN DARROCH, M.A. 
(To be Continued.) 





THe Lessons 1x Gaztic Grammar, which appeared in the Highlander, 
by Lacntian Maceean, are, we understand, going through the press, and 
pred. yen shortly. Mr Macbean is a Celtic student of great persever- 
ance promise, and deserves encouragement, . , 
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THE HIGHLAND CEILIDH. 
(ContTINUED.) 





0 


“Wet done the Brocair and his warm-hearted Mary.” “Not a bad 
sapling either, and well plied.” “What a fine story.” “What fine 
Legends? and what a lot you know sir!” addressing Norman, was the 
general chorus of the circle. “Your poem now if you please sir, on the 


elopement of Barbara Grant from Urquhart Castle with young Colin 
Mackenzie of Kintail?” 


“T may as well tell you,” says Norman, “who these Grants and 
Mackenzies were, that you may the better understand my bit poem, and 
take a livelier interest in it, as I proceed with its recitation. 

“John Grant, the elder son of John of Freuchie, and tenth laird, 
obtained four charters under the great seal, all dated 3d December 1509, 
of various lands, among which were Urquhart and Glenmorriston. His 
eldest son James, called (from his daring character) Sewmas nan Creach, 
was much employed during the reign of James V. in settling insurrections 
in the North. His lands in Urquhart were, in 1513, laid waste by the 
adherents of the Lord of the Isles, and again, by Clanranald in 1544, when 
he took possession of the castle. 


* His elder son John, called Jan Baold or the Gentle, was a strenous 
promoter of the Reformation, and a member of the Parliament which, in 
1650, abolished Popery. By his first wife, Margaret Stewart, daughter of 
the Duke of Athol, he had two daughters and two sons, Duncan and 


Patrick. The latter was ancestor of the Grants of Rothiemurchus ; John 
died in 1585. 


“ Colin Mackenzie, 11th chief, son of Kenneth Mackenzie of Kintail, 
fought on the side of Queen Mary at the Battle of Langside, for which he 
obtained remission in August 1569. He, and Donald Gormeson Macdonald 
of Skye, were forced, in presence of the Regent Moray and the Privy 
Council at Perth to settle their clan feuds. On this occasion Moray acted 
as mediator. Colin was a Privy Councillor of James VI. He died 14th 
January 1594. 

“His first wife was Barbara, daughter of Grant of Grant, referred to in 
the poem. His second wife was Mary, daughter of Roderick Mackenzie 
of Davoch Maluak. From Barbara Grant came this family name, so 
common in the families of the descendants of Colin Mackenzie. Colin 
was the father of Kenneth, created Lord Mackenzie of Kintail by patent, 
in November 1609. From Colin sprang Sir Roderick Mackenzie of 
Tarbat, ancestor of the Earls of Cromarty, Colin ancestor of the Macken- 
zies of Kennock and Pitlundie, and Alexander ancestor of the Mackenzies 
of Kilecoy. From Alexander, by his second marriage, came the Mackenzies 
of Gairloch, Applecross, Coul, Delvin, Assynt, and others.” 

Norman proceeded with his poem, delighting, and calling forth the 


approval of his audience at the end of every stanza, The following is an 
English and faithful version ;— 
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CASTLE URQUHART. 
—_—eoor- 


A sunny smile is gilding every leaf ; 
A summer’s sun is glowing all the sky : 

The wild bees droning hum, so sweetly brief, 
Floats softly on the light breeze stealing by. 

Round Urquhart’s towers the clinging ivy creeps, 
Veiling the walls fast crumbling to decay ; 

Yet o’er them, while the trembling aspen weeps, 
The rose and hawthorn blossom bright and gay ; 

And sith that none may mock the mighty dead, 
Flora, her mantle o’er the corpse has spread. 


Old Urquhart’s towers look calmly proudly down, 
Upon a scene all lovely passing fair ; 
Not even the tempest’s shadow deep’niug frown 
Can break the charm of radiant beauty there. 
The shaded silence of the dark green groves, 
The emerald bank so fragrant, gowan-decked ; 
The joyous swelling notes of feathered loves, 

The lake’s soft rippling music all unchecked ; 
The gorgeous wild flowers o’er the pathways flung, 
By potent spell of Nature’s sweet May Queen, 

The careless branch-formed arches flowing hung 
With woodbine gay and myrtle glossy green : 

The deep still shades of cushat haunted woods 
Sombring the brightness of the clear blue sky ! 

And screening oft Loch Ness—save when its floods, 
Like bright eyed beauty’s glances, coy and shy, 

Peep forth in glistening flash thro’ openings green 
In brilliant blue and radiant silver sheen. 


Would that those towers, those crumbling walls, could tell 
The stirring tales of pomp and bye-gone years— 
Of war and feud, in glen or heath clad fell, 
Of love and beauty, tyranny and tears ; 
What knight the laurel wreath of vict’ry wore ? 
What victim of a ruthless, savage might, 
Died terribly a hundred deaths, his manhood’s sun, 
His brightest hopes, all crushed in endless night ? 
Time was, when floated—proudly borne—on high 
A king’s broad banner from the flagstaff tower 
When beauty’s song and beauty’s tender sigh, 
The night breeze stole entranced from beauty’s bower. 
Time was when lady fair and lord and knight, 
The ruby wine from mantling goblets quaffed ; 
In festal hall, and woke the ear of night 
With song and dance, till e’en the moodiest laughed. 
Time was, when wild Mealfourvonie afar 
Flung broad and wide, its summons to the war ; 
And dark Loch Ness, a mirrored burning beam, 
Threw back the flashes of the battle gleam. 
All! all is o’er and gone, like evening’s sigh, 
Or flashing stars that only gleam to die. 
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The banner waves wyhhe Ee: 
The bagpipe peals ugh Urq ’s bowers ; 
Not 4 the war, no aeedd sound . 

Of ering foemen 8 around, 
Nort to the - ‘ay that day the lord 

Sat joyous at the festive board. 

That day a Southern baron’s heir 

Had sought as bride his daughter fair ; 
Waiting, there stood in Urquhart’s hall 
Server and page and seneschal. 

The Gothic hall with trophies graced, 

Of chase and battle interlaced, 

Echoed with sounds of lordly cheer : 
While joyous notes fell on the ear. 

The feast was spread in Urquhart hall, 
And beauty graced the mazy ball ; 

With sparkling eyes and snood bound hair, 
And swan like bosoms, pearly fair. 

On wings of joy the happy hours 

Flew quickly past in Urquhart’s towers ; 
Till toil and care-worn hearts gleamed high 
Like sun-bursts in an April sky. 


Night’s shadowy hours had passed away, 
The fleet roe deer had brushed away 
The dewdrop from its chalice fair. 
The lark was carolling in air— 
The blue mist rising from the lake 
Was curling over tree and brake ; 
When Urquhart’s guest sought Urquhart’s lord 
Before once more he graced the board ; 
Begged he would some th 

gged he would name the happy day; 
When as his own by holy ent f 
His own should be his daughter's hand. 
"Twas fixed—Alas! that ought should dim 
Joy’s sparkling cup filled to the brim ! 
Pity ! that morning’s blushing rose 
Should dread the storms of evening’s close, 
Or summer rain clouds burst and fall, 
Or music’s tones up sadness call ; 
Or dreams that float athwart the brain, 
Like those vague wanderings of pain, 
That oft the anxious bosom press ; 
When all around seems happiness, 
Who hath not oft when hope deferred, 
Hath rapt the doubting heart in sorrow, 
Felt all his troubled fancies stirred 
Some presage of despair to borrow ? 
With grim uncertainty oppressed, 
Thus felt and looked the wooer guest. 


The dewdrop hung on flower and brake, 
The hills were mirrored in the lake, 
The songsters of the day were dumb, 
The wandering bee had ceased to hum ; 
And silent, beautiful, and blessed, 

All nature was absorbed in rest. 
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In peace below and above, 

While every. zephyr breathed of love, 
In gentle sighs as if to shed 

Its inspiration o’er her head 

And cast oe’r her angelic face 

That loveliness, that matchless grace, 
That innocence, which renders youth 
The symbol of celestial truth ; 

Who from the window ofa tower 
Gazed sadly through the twilight hour, 
Sighing with anxious dread, ‘‘ to-morrow, 
One word may bring an age of sorrow, 
One accent of my faltering voice 

Will cast my fate against my choice. 
Ah me ! how swells this heart of mine, 
How dim the shadowy glass of time?” 
With moistened eyes and fear—full heart, 
The maiden hastening to depart 

Threw o’er the water's rolling maze 

A lingering dreamy listless gaze, 

And there where bends the forest green 
With silvery lake and sky between, 

A single warrior met her view 

In belted plaid and bonnet blue. 

His brow one eagle’s feather bore, 

His right hand held his good claymore. 
‘* Ah me!” the lovely maiden sighed, 
‘*One more to greet the heartless bride, 
One more to see me cast away. 

A heart as chill and dead as clay, 

A heart that must through life in vain 
Chafe with the shackles of my chain.” 


Again the sun’s rays sank to rest 
ye pe os aig = ae the was 
And night on twilight’s wings of grey 
eee 

e banquet wi ing li 
Blazed vith the sconce and torches bright. 
The festive board was nobly crowned, 


The wine cup uickly round. 
To valiant men and ladies fair 
Flashing with jewels rich and rare : 


While music’s soul in, whispering sighs 
Breathed round her softest. melodies. 
Each ruffled brow was smoothed in peace, 
Nor suffered dance nor lay to cease, 

The minstrels woke their loudest strains, 
The dancers sped their swiftest trains. 
Loud swelled the sounds of joy on high 
And gladness filled the lover's eye, 

When quick the gate-horn’s piercing blast 
Aside the softer music cast. 

The folding doors flew open to the wall 
And quick the stranger strode into the hall, 


In youth’s first strength and gallant bearing high 
In Took the very flower of chivalry. f 
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His blue eye bright, his cheek like opening flower, 
Ruddy as ever decked, e’en May’s sweet bower, 
His form as light and lithe as mountain deer, 

In graceful motion modestly drew near ; 
Blushing, with crested bonnet in his hand, 

Yet through his blushes seeming to command, 

‘* My lord,” said he, ‘‘ a stranger craves to share 
Thy hospitable roof and eke thy fare 

For but one night, for with the morning ray 

1 must be onward on my distant way.” 

‘* We part not thus ; I bid thee welcome —come, 
Welcome again. Pray make my home thy home, 
From maid to wife the morn my daughter makes 
She shall beseech thy stay for all our sakes ; 

And though unknown by lineage and by birth 
Tl ask them not, come join our day of mirth.” 


With eye like summer’s lightning ray, 
He glanced o’er all the joyous scene, 
Guiding his steps—love winged his way 
Where sat the maiden. Beauty’s queen, 
The thoughts within his bosom raised 
Words are so weak they cannot tell, 
Nor all his rapture as he gazed 

On her beloved so long, so well, 

She felt the captive of his power ; 

And like the bird in evil hour 

Which tries in vain to further flee ; 
And cowering folds its drooping wing 
So met the maiden timorously, 

Him who would hope deliverance bring. 
Upon her ear his gentle voice 

Fell like the whisper of the breeze, 
That used to bid her heart rejoice 

As round her home it fanned the trees, 
Like timid fawn her startled look, 

Deep to the chieftain’s bosom spoke. 
Bowing he clasped her trembling hand 
Nestling in his her hand remained, 
Resigned, but pleading love’s command, 
Her eyes looked all his will constrained. 
Then with a courteous knightly air 

He led her through the assembled fair, 
And soothed with words whose sweetness stole 
All deeply to the maiden’s soul, 

And almost hushed those fears to rest 
Which late alarmed her virgin breast. 


High rose the revels in the castle towers : 

And flew on joyous wing the gladsome hours; 
Seated aloft the bards with harp and voice 

Gave song or tale as suited Urquhart’s choice ; 
Now softly singing love’s complete control, 

Now rousing strains to stir the martial soul ; 

Now wondrous tales of kelpies, elves, and gnomes, 
Of knights and fairies and their fairy homes; 

Of wild night cruises on the western tide, 

Of mad pursuit of Shona’s spectral bride. 
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Each had his part assigned to add a zest, 

Or aid the splendour of the sumptuous feast, 

When rose the bardic chief and straight advanced, 
While round the hushed assembly quick he glanced, 
And bowing to the maid he swept the chords 

As if he felt how weighty were his words. 


SONG. 


Knowest thou the land where the sun loves to rest 
Ere he journeys afar, o’er the Western main, 

Where the storm spirits ride on the waves hissing crest 
And the raving winds shout forth their mocking refrain. 


Like an emerald set in the midst of the waves 

Are the green vales of Lewis the birth-place of worth, 
Of the lovely, the loving, the true and the brave, 

Tis the eagle king’s eyrie far, far, in the north. 


Why floats the broad banner of bold Cabar-Feigh, 

Past Loch Alsh and Loch Carron, Gairloch and Tormore, 
Past castle and cottage, past headland and bay, 

Past forest and wild wood by rock and by shore ? 


Lonely the eagle king roams from his clansmen, 
Kindly he comes to our sweet lovely vale, 

Then welcome Mhic Coinnich with warm hearts and hands then, 
Thou’rt welcome Mhic Coinnich, young chief of Kintail. 


The smiles that mantled o’er her lips 
Were like the sun’s first ray that tips 
With burnished gold the mountain brow, 
Flushing her cheek with love’s bright glow ; 
And his was not the heart that lies ; 

For in the flash of his proud eyes 

His truth and love as clearly shown 

As in the mirror of her own. 

Mysterious love who can control 

Thy mighty power within the soul 

Of such as own thy power in all 

Its purity and feel its thrall. 


Now springs the morn in living light 
O’er nature’s charms in beauty bright, 
Bidding each spangled floweret rise 
And wave abroad its verdant dyes. 
Silvering alike the sparkling tides, 

Or brattling burns on mountain sides 
Quafting the dew that fell by night 
Upon the lily’s bosom white, 

Chasing the night o’er hill and lake 
With joyous shouts, awake, awake. 


And Urquhart’s guest and Urquhart’s lord 
Again surround the festive board, 

In all the pomp and state of birth, 

In joy and happiness and mirth ; 

Waiting the coming of the bride, 

The bridegroom’s hope, her father’s pride. 
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But where was she? Her couch unpressed, 
Woke gloomy fears and thoughts distressed. 
They searched in tower, and sought in hall, 
By mountain tarn, and waterfall, 

In brake, on hill, in gloomy wood, 

And o’er the strand of Ness’ dark flood ; 
But fruitless sought. Then where was he, 
Chief of the Minch’s stormy sea ? 

Soon as the moon from darkness round 
Broke on the silence all profound, 

Long ere a gleam of morning light 

Had tipped Mealfourvonie’s cloud height, 
Chieftain and bride had fled pager, 

O’er hills, through moors and blooming heather, 
O’er sunny braes to m Glenshiel, 

Where clansmen bold and true and leal, 
With joyous shouts the maiden hail, 

“* Ceud mille failt, *bhan-tighearn Chinntail.” 





Correspondence. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON TEACHING GAELIC IN 
HIGHLAND SCHOOL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 
ARGYLL Lopez, Krensineton, March 29, 1876, 

Srr,—I have read the article [in the Celtic Magazine] on the teaching of 
Gaelic in Highland Schools with much interest. 

I agree very much in the view it takes. There can be no doubt whatever 
that the joint use and teaching of two languages has in itself a highly educa- 
ing influence. The habit of translating from one language to the other tends 
to bring out the intelligence of the child, and to increase his powers, both of 
thought and of expression. 


But the extent to which this system can, or ought to be, insisted upon, 
must depend very much on the general familiarity of the children with 
Gaelic in their own homes, and this varies in every parish. 


Where the homes are not really and generally Gaelic it cannot be insisted 
on; and every year the number of such parishes is decreasing.—Your 
obedient servant, ARGYLL. 
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THE LADIES OF OSSIANIC TIMES. 
———, a 


For contemplation he, and valour formed : 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace, 


To give an exact description of the Ossianic ladies, of their'social position, 
and the estimation in which they were held by their contemporaries is 
now impossible. Not only is Celtic nature entirely changed since then, 
but the very appellatives applied. to females in Ossianic compositions are 
untranslatable into English. “Bean” may be Englished wife, woman, 
spouse ; “gaol” nearly means Jove or loved one; but how shall we trans- 
late an oigh, or how express the inexpressible sweetness and delicate 
feeling of ainnir, or the tender affection applied in the phrase mo run? 
Yet our knowledge of ancient Celtic female matters largely depends on a 
proper understanding of such and similar appellatives. Tyros in Celtic 
affairs know that the practice of giving meaningless names is with us 
a custom acquired from the polished nations around. When, therefore; we 
read the name of a beauty of ancient Caledon we should know something 
of her character or appearance. Such names as Oilavina, smooth-handed 
maid ; Malvina, smooth-browed ; Crimina, the tender-hearted ; Crimora, 
the large-hearted; Sulmalla, languid eyes; and Vinvela, melodious 
mouth, tell their own tale of the more conspicuous charms of the bearer, 
and of the female qualities which pleased the Fingallian gallant. 


We have said that Celtic nature is different from what it was; nor is 
that wonderful when we consider the vast changes that have taken place 
in our education and circumstances. The race has within the past two 
hundred years been subjected to such powerful alterative circumstances 
that it is only by reading such ancient compositions as Ossian’s poems 
that.we can have any idea of what the world of Celtic thought was sixteen 
or twenty centuries ago. The Caledonian of to-day bears about as much 
resemblance to the Feinne of antiquity as a modern Italian bears to the 
Romans of the Republic. Nineteenth century Highlanders may be called 
Celts as far as blood is concerned ; morally they are Hebrews ; mentally 
they are Greeks ; in manners they are English. That we have, in some 
things, gained by the change is unquestionable ; that in many things we 
have deteriorated is certain. But, putting aside all moral and intellectual 
questions, there is a solemnity, a pathos, and a sensitiveness to the in- 
fluences of nature in the old Celtic character which have for us.a powerful 
and pleasant fascination. The ladies not only had their full share of this 
pathos and plaintiveness, but were from their more delicate constitution 
more open to receive impressions from nature. We believe that the 
influences of “ mountains, winds, and cataracts,” contributed considerably 
to a corresponding purity and greatness in their characters. This educa- 
tion of nature along with their appreciation of the brayery of their gentle- 
men friends led them to exhibit such heroism of conduct and grandeur of 
character that it is now sceptically questioned whether such beings could 
exist after the Fall. 
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Perhaps among no other people was the characteristic tenderness and 
self-sacrificing affection of woman displayed so frequently and so well as 
among the Feinne. At any rate Ossian, the poet of the period, sang of 
numerous and beautiful examples of female devotion and devotedness, 
And good cause he had to speak well of the sex, with the faithful Malvina ~ 
attending on his blind and lonely old age with such unwavering patience 
and fidelity as only a woman and a Fingallian woman could exhibit. Our 
admiration of this lady’s labour of love is not. diminished but increased 
by the thought that it was all educed by the memory of her affection for 
his shortlived son. . 


To show that this strength of affection had nothing to do with mere 
feminine impressibility, or a helpless tendency to form romantic attachments, 
but was a natural and inherent female virtue, let us instance a story of 
sisterly love from the tale of Finan and Lorma. Lorma sees her brother's 
skiff swamped within a short distance of the shere. She shrieks and 
rushes to the beach. ‘The sea had shrunk froma dark rock. To its tops 
are the steps of the maid. Her looks and her cries are toward the deep. 
‘My brother, my only brother of love, dost thou not hear thy sister?’ 
Dim appears a dark spot on the top of a stormy wave—‘Is that the 
wandering ooze, or is it thou my brother?’” His two grey dogs rush into 
the sea and bring him ashore. “Lorma bore her brother to the rock. 
‘ Here,’ he faintly said, ‘let me for a little rest for my strength is. failed.’ 
She wrapt her robe about his breast and made his pillow of the weeds that 
were driest. ‘ Let my brother of love sleep for his eyes are heavy. . 

But the flies of night disturb thee, Finan. How shall I keep them away} 
Thy face with my own I'll softly cover ; but I will not dispel thy slumber, 
Ah! my brother thou art cold. Thou hast no breath—thou art dead! 
My brother! O my brother!” Her cries ascend on the rock. 

The sea grows and she sees it not. . . . The gathering wave lifts my 
children from the rock; it tosses them on its breast to the shore. 
There dark rocks meet them with their force, and the side of Lorma is 
torn. Her blood tinges the waves; her soul is on the same blast with 
Finan.” 

The subject of antenuptial courtship is sufficiently hackneyed ; but— 
what poet would condescend to sing of anything so unromantic as the 
loves of married life? But it is the unabating affection of the connubial 
state which Ossian loves to celebrate. The tender and romantic feelings 
which surround the words, wooer, sweetheart, courtship, he associates with 
husband, wife, conjugal affection. And, nos judice, the affection of 
husband and wife is in itself more excellent and more likely to be sincere 
than the impulsive and often affected affection of suitor and sweetheart. 
It is beautiful to read of an aged couple, manifesting with unchanging 
freshness, the same gentleness, delicacy, devotedness, and admiration which 
they showed when they plighted their troth years before. Of many ex- 
amples of such given by Ossian we select that of Evirchoma, the wife of 
Gaul. Gaul, one of the principal chiefs of Fingal, landing alone on a hostile 
isle, was surrounded, mortally wounded, and left to die by the savage 
islanders. All that night and next day his wife anxiously waits for him 
at home. ‘“ Evening comes, but no dark ship is seen light-bounding over 
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the deep. The soul of Evirchoma is mournful.” At last she sets out in 
quest of him and finds him dying alone, but talking of her in his last 
soliloquy. ‘‘‘ Pleasant in thy valley of roes, be thy dreams O Evirchoma ! 
let no thoughts of Gaul disturb thee. His pains are forgot when the 
dreams of his love are pleasant.’ ‘And dost thou think thy love could 
sleep and her Gaul in pain? Dost thou think the dreams of Evirchoma’ 
could be pleasant while thou wert absent? But how shall I relieve thee 
Gaul ; or where shall Evirchoma find food in the land of foes? ; 
These breasts shall supply, this night, thy soul. To-morrow we shall be 
safe on Strumon’s shore.’ ‘ Loveliest of thy race,’ said Gaul, ‘retire thou 
to Strumon’s shore. Bid the warriors of Morven raise my tomb beneath 
this tall tree. The stranger will see it as he looks around him from his 
watery course. Sighing he will say—There is all that remains of the 
mighty.’ ‘And here too shall be all that remains of the fair; for I will 
sleep in the same tomb with my love. But let me bear thee to the skiff. 
Come, the burden of my love will be light. Evirchoma will be strong 
when her Gaul is in danger. Give me that spear, it will support on the 
shore my steps.’ She bore him to her skiff. She struggled all night 
with the wave. The parting stars beheld the decay of her strength—why 
should Ossian remember all the griefs that are past? Their memory is 
mournfully pleasant, but his tears would fail.” Tender and self-sacrificing 
as was the love of Evirchoma, it may be necesssary to remark that it was 
not the passion of a sentimental girl, but the matured love of a full-blown 
woman, for the veteran warrior with whom she had shared many a joy 
and sorrow. 

Much as we admire the ladies of Ossian, we admit that their conduct 
in affaires de ceur was not supernaturally faultless. They were human, 
and wherever human ladies are found, coquetting, jilting, and other un- 
amiable aberrations are—possible. Similar things are certainly noticed as 
taking place among the Fingallians. Yet it is but just to add that that 
basest and sordidest traffic yclept, “the commerce of love” was among 
them unknown. Ladies of high rank were frequently contested for in public 
tournament, and fathers and guardians claimed the right to give maidens 
in marriage. But, to their credit be it said, those who thus nolens volens 
became wives were never wanting in affection and dutifulness to their 


husbands. As might be expected, love at first sight was no rare thing 
among the Feinne. 


We fear Mrs Grundy would discover an awful want of propriety in 
the then girls of the period. They were modest and sensible enough, but 
there was about them an unusual want of staidness and primness ; why, 
on more than one occasion we read of these young ladies going out alone 
to hunt, row, or travel. Often we read of warriors being warned of 
danger by ladies to whom they were not previously introduced. When 
convenient they scrupled not to lend the civilizing and elevating influence 
of their presence at public feasts. Fingallian ladies were not straitlaced 
or affected, but we think no one could discover anything unchaste or in- 
decorous ii the conduct or conversation of the worst of them. 


An essay on ladies, without mentioning their personal appearance, 
would be like a performance of Hamlet without the Hamlet part. And 
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yet we cannot trust ourselves to give even a general idea of their personal 
attractions, or to say whether blonde, brunette, or any other type was the 
dominant style. We shall, therefore, merely quote the following picture 
of a beauty, and remark that it bears a close resemblance to other Ossianic 
heroines :— 


“She shone like a bright star over the broken edge of a cloud, White 
were the rows within her lips ; and like the down of the mountain, under 
her new robe was her skin. Circle on circle formed her fairest neck. Like 
hills beneath their soft snowy fleeces rose her two breasts of love. The 
melody of music was in her voice. The rose beside her lip was not red ; 
nor white beside her hand the foam of streams. Maid of Gormluba, who 
can describe thy beauty! Thy eyebrows mild and narrow were of a 
darkish hue ; thy cheeks were like the red berries of the mountain ash. 
Around them were scattered the blossoming flowers on the bough of 
spring. The yellow hair of Civadona was like the gilded mountain tops, 
when golden clouds look down upon it after the sun has retired; Her 
eyes were hright as sunbeams ; and altogether perfect was the form of the 
fair. Heroes beheld and blessed her.” How the Fingallian lady dressed 
we cannot describe in detail, inasmuch as none of their fashion-plates or 
dressmakers’ guides are extant. Their principal garment appears to have 
been a loose robe that hung in flowing folds from waste to ankle. Over 
this was worn the national toga or breacan of brilliant colours. A snow- 
white linen head-dress was added, but whether it hung in the shape of 
a veil, or was gathered up into a turban we cannot now be certain. It is 
probable, however, that this last article was usually dispensed with by the 
younger females. 


Their general education appears to have been well looked after. Most, 
if not all of them, were well up in bardic literature. Poetic composition, 
vocal and instrumental music, and a skilful use of the bow were among / 
their accomplishments. 


Regarding the social and domestic positions of Highland ladies in 
Ossianic times, we will only remark that at a time when in many places 
woman was treated as a born slave, and when, even in most European 
countries, she occupied a semi-serfish position, the treatment of Caledonian 
females reflected credit on both sexes. Ossian refers to this fact with 
pride, and contrasts Feinan civilization with the rude manners of Scandina- 
via. “The maids are not shut in our caves of streams. They toss not their 
white arms alone. They bend, fair within their locks, above the harps of 
Selma. Their voice is not in the desert wild. We melt along the 
pleasing sound.” If we wish to know the regard in which the sex was 
held of the Feinne, let us read their lament when the flower of their ladies 
were lost in the Fall of Tura. “We turn to the ruin our back. We 
bend in sadness over our spears, and loudly bewail our loss. Our hundred 
helmets and our hundred bossy shields, our coats of mail and swords of 
light ; our hundred hounds, the children of the chase ; our studded reins, 
the rulers of proud steeds; and all our banners, red-green meteors that 
streamed in air—all these were that day forgot ; no hero remembered that 
pend were in the hall. The burst of our grief was for our hundred fair. 

The days of many heroes in their darkly-silent heath were 
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few and mournful. They pined away like green leaves over which the 
mildew hath passed ; they sink in silence amidst the mossy heath of the 
hill.” 

We have presumed to take up the space of the Céeltie Magazine with 
this matter, because we think it of importance, not only to ladies but to 
the whole community. When poets speak of ladies being “ adored” they 
express not a poetic hyperbole but a literal fact. At any rate it is a fact 
that they are more generally and more thoroughly adored than any other 
Adorable that ever was worshipped. It is also a fact that the love-struck 
adorer is more influenced hy the opinions or whims of his particular god- 
dess, than the generality of worshippers are by the laws of their Deity ; 
and further, it is another fact that it is the best portion of mankind who 
are most influenced by the other sex, and it is during the best part of their 
lives that their thraldom is most complete and their obedience most 
enthusiastic. It is of the utmost importance then that the power of these 
divinities should be for good in our midst, and that their influence should 
be ennobling and elevating, and, not debasing and brutalising. 

If it be asked how are we to ensure the ennobling effects of the in- 
fluence of the sex, we answer—Jlet them and us read Ossian’s poems, and 
study the state of society therein depicted until we understand its beauty 
and simplicity, and as far as possible mould modern society after that 
pattern. There are many other writings, sacred and secular, which are 
useful and necessary, but in this matter we believe in Celtic instruction 


; for Celts. There is much truth in what a later poet writes of our 


Edda :— 


But Ossian’s song devoid of muse or art, 
Exalts the soul and melts the roughest heart, 
The voice of nature dictates every line, 

Ta every thought unequalled beauties shine. 
Read him, ye fair, he teaches virtuous love, 
His tender notes should tender bosoms move. 


MINNIE LITTLEJOHN, 
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Tus new edition of the poems of Dugald Buchanan will secure for Mr 
Sinclair the thanks of every lover of the life and poetry of that great 
poet. To earnest minds who are interested in the mental struggles 
through which lofty minds often pass to inward tranquility, and to actions 
in which their inmost convictions are embodied, Mr Sinclair’s account 
of the history of Buchanan’s spiritual life will be very welcome. That 
history is relieved now and then by incidents drawn from the outward 
career of the poet. That career was not very varied, but still it reveals 
much, that we are grateful for knowing. We are thus helped to see 
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the influences under which the mind of Buchanan was quickened and 
nourished into that splendid power of thought and feeling which both his 
autobiography and poems so signally display. To those who are unable 
to read Buchanan’s own account of his life in the rich sappy language of 
the original, we cordially recommend the extracts taken from it and 
translated by Mr Sinclair, who connects them by a narrative of his own. 


Mr Sinelair gives us also the Gaelic poéms printed in a clear bold 
type—a great improvement in this respect on the small print of the 
older editions. We notice also some slight grammatical changes, some of 
which are open to doubt. Here and there the punctuation too is at fault, 
joining what should be detached, and vice vers. 

Mr Sinclair has undertaken a difficult task in translating Buchanan 
into English, whether into prose or verse. It is said that only a poet can 
translate a poet, as he alone can preserve the poetic flavour in pouring 
poetry from one vessel to another. Even then it is seldom that the 
original can be seen to advantage. Mr Sinclair’s metrical version of the 
Skull is not without merit of a kind, but so far from being Buchanan’s 
poem in a new dress, it can scarcely be called that poem at all, any more 
than a fairy changeling, is the real plump genuine baby. 


In his prose version the translator has frequently caight very happily 
the fine essence of the original, so far as the bard’s actual thought is con- 
cerned. Its warm colouring of course disappears. At other times we are 
obliged to say that the translator neither does justice to himself nor his 
author. Why should he so frequently make what is but a clause in the 
original, a complete sentence in English? He thus makes it impossible to 
represent the compactness and artistic texture of Buchanan’s composition. 
Sometimes the delicate shades of meaning are lost, and happy points care- 
lessly rendered. Take an illustration from that finished gem “ The Hero,” 
“Subdued” is not the word for géi/7. Cvzesar did not subdue Rome, but 
bent it to his own will. The terse line, cha’n waisle inntinn ardan borb, 
with its sly shot at “ Highland pride” is slurred over. Eagal beatha is 
rendered fears of life, a differert idea from “the fear of life,” in the 
sense of tear of losing it. The stanza beginning “Le gealtach ciont” is 
hopelessly misrepresented. The next is not in so bad a plight, but is far 
from being exact. We cannot forgive Mr Sinclair for not bestowing a 
little more of the labor lime on the beautiful Platonic thought before 
him—that the noblest life is order, where that which has authority reigns, 
and that which has not obeys. “His soul is fixed as on a rock” says 
the translator, making our hero uncomfortable, like Prometheus bound. 
Buchanan says, that “ his mind is firm as the rock.” These minutize may 
seem invidious. They are not so. It is because we respect and appreciate 
Mr Sinclair’s work that we draw attention to what escaped his pen 
when, like Homer himself, he occasionally nodded. We hope to see 
soon a new impression of Mr Sinclair’s work. Any streaks in the marble 
are merely external, and not ingrained, so that a thorough rinsing with revis 
ing soap and water will make the whole beautiful. We heartily commend 
Mr Sinclair’s edition of Buchanan, and we hope our readers will help to 
clear away the present impression to make room for another, and an 
improved one, from the same pen. 








